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PERSONAL COMMAND 


“The dictatorship goes on dictating to endure and enduring to dictate, without the 
slightest concern as to the consequences of its immobility. The police go right on 
trampling underfoot the most promising new shoots of the political culture of the 
country. The nations claiming to be liberal and democratic go right on in open 
or semi-open alliances with a regime which mocks and scorns their free institutions.” 


In the course of an interview with Nora Beloff on 
behalf of the London Observer, the Spanish dictator 
uttered the first truth that has come out of his mouth 
since he became the uncrowned and unwanted King 
of Spain. “My regime,” he declared, “is one of per- 
sonal command”. 

, So, all that indigestible farrago which the poor 
misguided idealists of the Falange had erected to 
make us believe in a new rise of Spain crashes to the 
ground, All the delusions of the self-deluded monar- 
chists who hoped that the twice perjured General 
would offer them the monarchy on a devalued silver 
platter, vanished into thin air. All the dreams about 
the Spanish empire built on the débris of the repub- 
lic and the traditional institutions of the country 
turned out to be but empty words. (The old Empire 
of the XVIth century had covered Europe with great 
Spaniards, Viceroys, ambassadors, governors, gener- 
als. That is what being a Spaniard meant then. The 
present Empire is covering Europe with hired miners 
and domestic servants. That is what being a Spaniard 
means today). On all that rhetoric Franco’s truth has 
burst like a bomb. My regime is one of personal 
command. 

It would be difficult to find in the whole history 
of Europe a more cynical exhibition of contempt for 
a nation. There are many Americans, not as well 
versed in the history of Spain as they might be, who 
think it only natural that such a regime, which they 
would abhor at home, should be imposed on the 
Spanish people. And on with the well known gramo- 
phone record on feudalism, absolutism and the In- 
quisition. 

Those who think and speak so betray a regrettable 
ignorance of things Spanish. Representative institu- 
tions were alive in Spain already in the XIIth cen- 
tury. What is known as absolutism never existed in 
Spain; for the so-called absolute Kings were not abso- 
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(From the book GENERAL, MARCHESE VD. by 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA, a forthcoming 
IBERICA publication) 


lute. Philip II, in a letter to the Viceroy of Mexico, 
condemned in strong terms the idea of opening pri- 
vate letters—a normal procedure under the personal 
command of the Sultan of Madrid. And the prisons 
and tortures of the religious Inquisition of old were 
spiritually and physically far less execrable—all 
things considered, and in particular the times—than 
the prisons and tortures of the present regime; for, 
though abominably wrong in its methods, the old In- 
quisition aimed at a noble aim, the salvation of the 
heretic; while the present political Inquisition seeks 
nothing but to keep in power a vain man possessed 
with an unquenchable power lust. 

Now, under this man’s personal command the 
thirty million Spaniards can be classed into two ca- 
tegories: those who suffer in silence waiting for the 
day of their liberation and those who keep ‘the re- 
gime going as cabinet ministers, commanders of troops 
and ambassadors abroad. The first live as dignified 
men. The others have been degraded to the status 
of mere vassals of their lord and master. They can 
be dismissed as they are appointed, at their master’s 
pleasure. They have no right to their own opinion; . 
no freedom for their own activity. Personal com- , 
mand. Right about face. Left about face. Halt. 

As a Spaniard, I am not prepared to believe that 
these ministers, generals and ambassadors are going 
to allow the dictator to debase them to such a low 
station. I feel certain that they will protest. I cannot 
see how they could let themselves be turned into 
mere lackeys. 

But let us say quite clearly and loudly to the land 
of the free: BEWARE. Beyond the line of yes-men, 
whose behavior is now in doubt, the Spaniards are 
not lackeys, and they look on with grief, that might 
some day boil up into anger, while this uneasy, nay 
shameful alliance goes on between the land of the 
free and a regime of personal command. 











THE FOREIGN POLI 


Vicente Girbau 


@) 


In his lectures at the Diplomatic School of Madrid, 
José Sebastian de Erice, Spanish Ambassador in Vien- 
na, used to say that Spanish history was divided into 
two periods: that prior to July 18, 1936, which he 
called the “sandy” period, and that following the ad- 
vent of the Caudillo, which he likened to a rock. 

This latter period has passed, in turn, through vari- 
ous stages. The first of these was characterized by what 
Fernando Maria Castiella, now Spanish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and José Maria Areilza, now Spanish 
Ambassador in Washington, call “The recovered will 
to Empire” in their book Reivindicaciones de Espaia 
(Spanish Recoveries) (1). This work, which has be- 
come a classic of sorts but which is now very hard to 
find (though not exactly because of its “classicism” ) 
is devoted to a definition of this “recovered will to Em- 
pire” and to the geographic ambit (North African ter- 
ritory, Gibraltar, etc.) to which the phrase applies. In 
this work the new order in Spain is defined by a quo- 
tation from the poet Gimenez Caballero: 

“A new Germanic CAESAR (Hitler), fused to the 
GOD of Rome (Mussolini), will hold Spain aloft in 
his right hand to safeguard the sepulchre of Christ 
from pulverization by barbarians and infidels of East 
and West.” 

It is to be noted that one of the concepts running 
consistently through this “rock-like” period of Spanish 
history has been that Spain must serve as a lance, al- 
though the hand that grips it may vary. 

Actually even in those days there had been thought 
of the lance being transferred to other hands. On De- 
cember 8, 1944, Franco sent his famous letter to Chur- 
chill in which he said, “After the terrible test to which 
the European nations have been put, only three, among 
those of sizeable population and resources, have stood 
out as being stronger and more virile: England, Ger- 
many and Spain. But with Germany crushed, only one 


VICENTE GIRBAU LEON, formerly an official in 
the Spanish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, went into exile 
in France last year to escape police persecution. He is 
one of the foremost leaders of the democratic opposi- 
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nation remains to whom England may turn: Spain.” 
Even then the “Recoverer of Empire” was switching to 
his role as “Sentinel of the West”, doubtless forgetting 
that the “barbarians and infidels” threatening to “pul- 
verize the sepulchre of Christ” were of the West as well 
as the East. 

This letter to Churchill was one of the last attempts 
at a maneuver which had been timidly initiated at the 
time of the North African landings, and which, in turn 
was a revival of a brief and curious earlier period, de- 
tails of which are offered us in a book written by 
another Spanish diplomat, José Maria Doussinague, re- 
cently appointed Ambassador in Rome. 


“SPAIN WAS RIGHT” 

In his book Espafia tenia razén (Spain Was Right) (2) 
Doussinague outlined his “Plan D”, named after him- 
self, which he had submitted to the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Juan Beigbeder, early in 1940. The pur- 
pose of the plan was to instigate a movement among 
European neutrals, aimed at localizing and curtailing 
the conflict. At that time Spanish diplomacy was count- 
ing heavily on certain sectors of European conserva- 
tives who, while not openly fascists, might wish to come 
to an understanding with Hitler, terrorized as they 
were by the Moscow-Berlin Pact. In London there were 
those circles on whom von Ribbentrop based his opin- 
ion that England would not enter the war, and on 
whom Rudolf Hess counted later on; in Paris there 
were those ample milieux whose members ended up as 
collaborators. After all, think of the many people to- 
day who believe that “the principles of democracy, in- 
dividual freedom and the rule of law” (Art. 10 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty) can be safeguarded through al- 
liances with Franco, Salazar, Trujillo, etc. In Spain 
the Government would of course have been delighted 
by a compromise which, in consolidating Hitler’s suc- 
cesses would have avoided any threat to Franco’s. 





(1) Fernando Maria de Castiella and José Maria de Areilza, 
Reivindicaciones de Espana (Spanish Recoveries), Ma- 
drid, Institute of Political Studies, 1941. 

(2) José Maria Doussinague, Espana tenia razén (Spain was 
Right), Madrid, Espasa-Calpe. 
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But “Plan D” clashed with reality. All of Franco’s 
maneuverings have been crowned with success, because 
he is an excellent tactician; but all his plans have 
failed, because he is a bad strategist. He knows how 
to maneuver with great shrewdness the forces with- 
in his reach, but he is totally ignorant of the reality 
of historic forces. 

In this case, for example, the truth of the matter was 
that England was far more resolute than Franco had 
realized; that Sumner Welles refused even to meet with 
the Duke of Alba, and that Hitler would hear no talk 
of compromise. Thus the developments of the spring 
of 1940 forced the interment of “Plan D.” 

However in the fall of 1942 new developments led 
to a revival of its general line. On November 26 Count 
Jordana, Minister of Foreign Affairs, indicated to the 
Duke of Alba the convenience of interpreting the ex- 
pression “non belligerence” as a sort of “super neu- 
trality”, a resolute determination not to become a bel- 
ligerent.(3) Franco reverted to neutrality, although it 
was only later and retrospectively that he discovered 
that his aim had been to help the allies all along. At 
the time in question it had been to keep Germany from 
being crushed and to bring about a peace without vic- 
tors or vanquished. This maneuver was initiated by 
Franco in insinuations to the British Ambassador, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, after the banquet on Epiphany, 1943. 
Just as the Caudillo had presented the original version 
of “Plan D” in his public appeal for a localization of 
the conflict, so did he now publicly state that the war 
had reached an impasse in which there could be neither 
victors nor vanquished. Hohenlohe’s attempt to substi- 
tute Himmler for Hitler was a part of this general line. 
Doussinague approached the British Embassy on this 
subject, only to receive a reply which disconcerted him: 
“Ts it a Catholic who makes such a proposal?” In reality 
the plan was even less practical than it had been three 
years earlier. The Vatican received it coldly, and there 
was no support for it elsewhere except in Hungary, 
Roumania and, among the neutrals, Argentina. How- 
ever, Hitler quickly brought his two satellites to heel. 

In view of the impossibility of attaining this objec- 
tive, Franco turned hopefully towards England, which 
he assumed would be more sympathetic than Roosevelt 
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who, according to a “top secret” document known to 
Doussinague, was then offering Stalin the domination 
of all Europe as far as the Netherlands. It was then 
that Franco sent the afore-mentioned letter off to Chur- 
chill. It is known that the latter’s reply was not very 
propitiatory, yet through these maneuvers Franco suc- 
ceeded, on the one hand, in obtaining supplies which 
Spain needed desperately and, on the other, in unhitch- 
ing his wagon from the declining star—though he still 
delayed harnessing up to the waxing one. 

But none of these various plans came to fruition. 
Victory brought on the honeymoon among the allied 
powers, while Spain’s internal problems remained very 
great, and the opposition’s activities considerable. It 
was generally assumed that the Franco regime was 
doomed, yet many within its ranks knew that by stick- 
ing tight until the storm blew over they would have 
little to fear. Already there were signs of the impend- 
ing cold war on the horizon, and their simple Mani- 
chean idea remained the same as in 1940 and 1943; 
i.e., that, regardless of political gradations, the anti- 
communists would end up by uniting against the com- 
munists. The regime’s position at that time was char- 
acterized by a determination to hang on at all costs, 
navigating about obstacles if possible, if necessary draw- 
ing up its ranks. 

It was the great opportunist Félix de Lequerica [now 
Ambassador to the United Nations] who first realized 
that Franco Spain’s future lay in the wake of the U.S.A. 
This former Ambassador to Vichy who, as his subor- 
dinate at the time, Colonel Juan Antonio Ansaldo, tells 
us in his memoirs,(4) would not permit any member 
of his staff to greet an American citizen, delivered a 
flowery homage to Roosevelt at the time of his death: 
and in March, 1945, the ceremonies honoring Colum- 
bus at La Rabida(5) marked the transformation of the 
concept of Hispanidad, which was to be regarded from 
then on as a civilizing Ibero-Anglosaxon community. 
There Lequerica extolled “The Americas, creation of 
free spirits, united in the love of freedom.” 

In the interior of Spain a few modifications of form 
were introduced. The Anglo-saxon powers applied pres- 
sure for democratization, but Lequerica countered by 
calling attention to the panorama of post-war Europe, 
specifically citing the example of Greece, then em- 
broiled in internal strife. On another occasion he re- 
plied to more direct pressures exerted by the American 
Ambassador by saying, “Mr. Ambassador, I am not 
going to hurl myself out the window.” 

On July 18, 1945, the “Fuero de los Espanoles” [of- 
ten referred to as the “Spanish Bill of Rights”] was 
promulgated, and a cabinet shakeup ensued from which 





(3) Idem, p. 105. 

(4) Juan Antonio de Ansaldo, ¢Para qué? (For what?), Edi- 
torial Vasca Ekin, Argentina, 1951. 

(5) Columbus’ point of departure near Seville. 








Alberto Martin Artajo, new Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, emerged as the key figure. This marked the end 
of the Falangist fagade and its replacement by an 
open ecclesiastical-financial dictatorship. 


THE DIPLOMATIC BLOCKADE 

However there were still some bad moments in store 
for the regime. Quintanilla’s proposal to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference was passed. The Big Three approved 
the Potsdam Declaration. In December, 1945, the 
French Government proposed that measures be taken 
“to hasten the end of the present regime in Spain.” 
On February 26, 1946, the French frontier was closed. 
On March 5 the American White Book was published, 
and then came the Three Power Declaration on Spain. 
Finally, on December 12, while rejecting the French 
proposal for an economic blockade, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations approved a resolution 
calling for diplomatic sanctions. 

The regime reacted confusedly, at times with hys- 
teria—as when, in a speech delivered in Vitoria on 
September 17, 1945, Martin Artajo declared that Spain 
was being persecuted for her Catholicism by some 
countries who believed in diabolical principles only, and 
on July 25, 1946, on the occasion of the annual obla- 
tion to the Apostle Saint James, it was said that the 
Apostle had fought, literally speaking, in Franco’s “Cru- 
sade”’ just as he had fought the Moors at Clavijo. Some 
were so carried away by their enthusiasm that they 
requested that the Apostle be awarded the Cruz Lau- 
reado de San Fernando, Spain’s highest military order. 
Then there were reactions of false pride as, when the 
French frontier was closed, the Madrid newspaper Arri- 
ba commented: “From March 1 on France will receive 
no more pyrites, oranges and preserves from Spain.” 
At other times there were symptoms of defeatism. When 
it looked as though Cuba was about to propose that a 
plebiscite be held in Spain under the control of the 
Spanish American countries, Radio Nacional hinted at 
the possibility of accepting the plan. However in gen- 
eral the regime’s line was to go on stubbornly insisting 
that Spain was a better ally to the United States than 
France, and that her strategic position made her indis- 
pensable. Once again the “lance” was seeking a new 
right hand to grasp it. 

Before the irremediable the ranks were drawn up, 
and December 9 brought the famous Madrid demon- 
stration of protest against the United Nations. The size 
of this demonstration was extraordinary, but in analyz- 
ing it one forgets the terrorized enthusiasm of so many 
who had so much to lose, as well as the forced parti- 
cipation of so many laborers who had been obliged to 
join the Falangist Sindicatos. The interpretation of the 
demonstration as having been a manifestation of na- 
tional pride wounded by foreign interference is pure 
fantasy. This does not mean that the policy pursued 
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by the opposition at the end of World War II was a 
wise one; in my opinion it was not. Since the opposi- 
tion lacked the strength to overthrow the regime, and 
as it was not possible to obtain international assistance 
of an effectively coercive nature, it was a mistake to 
reimpose the terms of the Civil War, for this only pro- 
voked a revival of the coalition then active, but which 
by now had already begun to disintegrate. Of course it 
does not mean to say that because this was a mistaken 
policy it was not understandable—even inevitable. 


THINGS BEGIN TO LOOK UP 

1947 found Franco facing a situation of apparent im- 
mediate danger, but the international horizon was be- 
coming ever less menacing. In January Morgan Philips 
of the British Labor Party stated: “England is the only 
country to have worked constantly both in Spain and 
outside it in search of a successor to Franco, but we 
will not support any measure unless it stands a reason- 
able chance of bringing positive results.” Thus it was 
clear that while Franco could not expect a relaxation 
of international tension in the immediate future, neither 
did he have anything serious to fear. In reality his only 
danger lay in the very remote possibility that interna- 
tional tension would ease (and in another, equally re- 
mote: that the opposition might come to terms) ; that 
is why the Spanish press constantly stressed interna- 
tional tension. For example, in commenting on the 
failure of the London Conference held in the fall of 
1947, the Madrid newspaper ABC stated on December 
16, “Would an agreement have been satisfactory? Is 
European unity indispensable? We do not think so.” 

The two Blocs took shape in 1947. The Paris Peace 
Treaties were signed in February. The Conferences held 
in Moscow that spring and in London in the fall es- 
tablished the partition of Germany. The Paris Confer- 
ence on the Marshall Plan came to an end in Septem- 
ber, marking the true birth of the Western bloc, and in 
October the Kominform was created and Zdanov gave 
his speech in Belgrade about the two sides. 

Now the way was clear for Franco. So, 13 days after 
Argentina had published her message about a “third 
position,” Franco, in an interview with International 
News Service, reiterated his well known line about 
Spain’s making a better ally than France, and openly 
offered bases to the United States. As Luis de Galinsoga, 
editor of the Barcelona daily La Vanguardia has said 
in his book Centinela del Occidente,(6) “Fortunately 
for the Western world the Sentinel has finally been 
listened to, and his voice sounding the alarm, so fre- 
quently ignored by the governors of England, has 
finally found an echo in the United States”(7), Le- 
querica, then in Washington bearing the rather dubious 
title of “Inspector of Embassies,” was an effective 





(6) Luis de Galinsoga, Centinela de Occidente (Sentinel of 
the West), Barcelona, Editorial AHR, 1956. 
(7) Idem, p. 380. 
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spokesman for the “Sentinel of the West.” 

The Treaty of Brussels was signed in March, 1948, 
and then the Atlantic Pact negotiations began. That 
summer brought the Berlin blockade. In 1949 the cold 
war became definitive with the signing of the Atlantic 
Treaty and the establishment of the two German Re- 
publics. 1949 also brought the proclamation of the 
People’s Republic of China. In 1950 the cold war broke 
into a hot war in Korea. This series of developments 
brought an end to the diplomatic blockade of Spain. 

In view of the terrible difficulties of those years the 
need for economic aid was of major concern. Spain’s 
exclusion from the benefits of Marshall Plan aid pro- 
voked a violent reaction. On July 5, 1947, Arriba spoke 
of France’s servility, while ABC asked, “Which is the 
Russian satellite: France or Spain?” In 1949 Franco, 
writing in the January 25 issue of Arriba under his 
customary pseudonym, “Hispanicus”’, declared that 
Spain would not beg for anything, nor, for that matter, 
did she need anything, given her superiority over the 
other nations. 

Salazar and Franco made various declarations at the 
time of the signing of the Atlantic Treaty. Salazar said 
that Spain should be a member of the Atlantic Treaty 
Community, and that if this were not possible through 
direct channels then some other formula for including 
her would have to be found. Franco, on the other 
hand, stated that he would prefer a separate agreement 
with the United States. By then he was convinced that 
international tension would increase and would force 
his admission to NATO, which he wished to join for 
reasons of prestige. Were this impossible then he would 
like a sort of Mediterranean Pact, a concept of which 
there was talk even at that time and which has never 
been completely dropped and may yet become a reality 
some day. Should that not be possible then he con- 
ceived of a sort of Iberian command made up of Spain, 
Portugal and the United States. In reality, however, 
he repeatedly said that he preferred a bilateral agree- 
ment, and though that may have smacked of sour 
grapes, he probably was right in that such an arrange- 
ment was the most practical one for his regime. 

The American administration resisted for quite some 
time. When, on signing the Atlantic Treaty, Acheson 
was asked about Spain’s eventual admission, he replied 
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by merely recalling the afore-cited Article 10. 

In July, 1949, the Senate Committee on Foreign Aid 
approved the appropriation of $50 million in aid to 
Spain, but President Truman vetoed this provision. In 
April, 1950, the Senate rejected an amendment pro- 
posed by Senator MacCarran which would have pro- 
vided $100 million for Spain. In August, however, the 
Senate and House approved the appropriation of $100 
million; the joint committee reduced this to $62 mil- 
lion, but Truman, on signing the law, stated that the 
amount earmarked for Spain was only a tentative au- 
thorization. 

But in June the Korean War had erupted and Franco 
had already won his point. Arriba compared Mac- 
Arthur’s troops to Franco’s Blue Division that had 
fought for Hitler, and when the $62 million in aid for 
Spain were approved the same newspaper commented 
that the hour of justice had tolled. Spain, it said, waged 
her Crusade from 1936 to 1939, and then from 1940 
to 1945 she made the Allied victory possible by refrain- 
ing from lending her force to Germany’s side. For that 
reason she had a right to expect economic aid from 
the United States without giving anything in return. 

Finally, on November 4, the General Assembly of 
the United Nations cancelled the resolution of 1946. 
On the following day the U.S. administration authorized 
the release of the $62 million to Spain. 

On December 14, before a plenary session of the 
Cortes, Martin Artajo, Minister of Foreign Affairs, de- 
livered a triumphal speech. “Spain,” he said, was in- 
clined to “forgive,” as long as the other countries recog- 
nized the “injustice” committed, and offered “excuses” 
and “reparations for the damages’’. 

Luis de Galinsoga commented retrospectively: “From 
that moment on it can be said, without hyperbole and 
in strict realism, that the Axis of the West is in El 
Pardo Palace, and that, hence, its anchor of salvation 
and reserves is to be found there. The Sentinel has 
been transfigured into arbitrator.” 

So now the lance was ready to be passed on to new 
hands. But, as always with Franco, Spain’s role as a 
lance in others’ hands ensures that the reins of Spanish 
power remain in his own. 

(To be continued) 














STUDENTS ON TRIAL 
FOR "MILITARY REBELLION’ 


REPORT ON AUGUST 3 TRIAL 
BY ERNEST DAVIES, MP. 


On August 1 Mr. Ernest Davies, a Labor Member of 
Parliament and lawyer, flew to Madrid to act as an 
observer at the trial of nine Spanish students charged 
with the crime of “MILITARY REBELLION.” The 
following paragraphs are extracted from Mr. Davies 
eleven page report, submitted on his return to England 
to the Labor Party sponsored SPANISH DEMO- 
CRATS DEFENSE FUND Committee. 

Much of Mr. Davies’ report cannot be published here 
because of its confidential nature. However it can be 
said that in general his presence in Madrid served the 
following purposes: 

1. It demonstrated the interest and indignation which 
the trial (and any similar ones in the future) had 
aroused abroad. 

2. It served as a very great source of moral support 
for the defendants. 

3. It pointed up the incalculable importance of the 
transmission of accurate information about the extent 
of political repression in Spain to the outside world, 
especially at this time of Spain’s admission to the 


OEEC. 





In May, 1959, ten students from Madrid, Valencia and 
Salamanca Universities, nine being members of the 
ASU (University Socialist Association) and one a Com- 
munist, were arrested for illegal propaganda in con- 
nection with the 24 hour strike called for June 18, 
1959. For some days under the control of the arresting 
police, at least one, Alonso Novo, 23, medical student, 
Salamanca, was cruelly tortured and forced to sign a 
statement implicating himself which he later repudi- 
ated. The male students were removed to Carabanchel 
Prison and the girl, Isobel Mufoz, 19, music student, 
Valencia, to Ventas Prison. On July 31 information was 
received that nine were to be tried before the Madrid 
Military Court (‘the highest war council’) on August 3 
and the Spanish Democrats Defense Fund Committee 
asked me to attend as an observer. I left by air for 
Madrid the next day. 

On arrival in Madrid I contacted a member of the 
ASU, made liaison with foreign sympathizers and the 
press and got background to the trial. On August 2 I 
spent a considerable time with relatives and friends of 


the accused who were thus able to inform the prisoners 
of my arrival. 
The accused were: 


CESAR CIMADEVILLA, 22, engineering student, 
Madrid. 

TOMAS LLORENS, 24, law student, Madrid. 

EMILIO HURTADO, 30, economic student, Va- 
lencia. 

ALONSO NOVO, 23, medical student, Salamanca. 

VICENTE GARCIA, 27, law student, Valencia. 

VICENTE LLUCH, 23, law student, Valencia, 
son of the Secretary General of the Valencian 
Falange and Member of the Cortes. 

SALVADOR FRANCO, 23, law student, Valencia. 

JOSE MENA, 19, law student, Valencia. 

ISOBEL MUNOZ, 20, music student, Valencia 
and fiancee of Llorens. 


[Average age of accused: 23] 

(The tenth, a nephew of Salvador de Madariaga, 
has not yet been brought to trial.). 

All were charged with MILITARY REBELLION 
under the Military Code of March 2, 1943, Article 286, 
Rule 5. When it was known trial was to be before the 
military court the prosecution asked sentences of 12 
years imprisonment for Cimadevilla and Llorens, 8 
years for Hurtado and Novo, and one year for Mena; 
the girl and the other accused 6 years. The defense 
immediately made submissions that the Military Court 
was incompetent to try the case on two counts: first, 
because as it was a case of illegal propaganda it was 
punishable under the common legal code, and second, 
because the accusation of military rebellion could not 
be applied under the 1943 law which had been im- 
plicitly revoked and superseded by the later military 
code. This was rejected by the Judge Advocate on 
July 24, 1959, and the case called for trial before the 
“highest war council” for August 3. 

The procedure of the Military Court does not per- 
mit the participation of civil lawyers nor can witnesses 
normally be called. At the trial they were represented 
by two military lawyers, rank of captain, chosen from 
the list. This may be the main reason why Franco per- 
sonally decided that the trial be before the Military 
Court. 


IBERICA 





EISENHOWER 

AND CASTIELLA® © | 
From the London TIMES, Sept..1: 
—Sr. Fernando Castiella, ‘the Span- 
ish ' Foreign Minister,: called to see 
President :' Eisenhower ' at’. Winfield 
House, ‘the: United States: Ambassa- 
dor’s residence, yesterday afternoon. 
Mr. Herter, the United States Secre- 
tary of State, joined. in the discus- 


sion which ; lasted. about half an. 


hour. Later. Sr. Castiella and. Mr. 
Herter had a separate talk.” 

“When, he was questioned about 
the discussions last. night, Mr. Ha- 
gerty confirmed what Sr. Castiella 
had indicated when he arrived. in 
Britain: the question of Spain’s ad- 
mission to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization had not been discussed. 
He did disclose ‘that economic and 
military aid from the United States 
to Spain was talked about. 

“ “Would it be fair to say,” he was 
asked, ‘that Spain would like more 
economic and military aid? Mr. 
Hagerty replied laconically: ‘This 
was discussed.” But five minutes la- 
ter he thought he had gone too far. 
‘What I meant to say was that aid 
was discussed,’ without any adjec- 
tives of description before it.’” 





COMMENTS AND 
REACTIONS, 
The London OBSERVER: 


“OBSERVER, Aug. 30:—Among 
the select group of ‘people who will 
see PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
tomorrow there is only one who does 
not belong to the “English-speaking 
world — SENOR’ FERNANDO 
MARIA CASTIELLA, the tall and 
bulky Spanish Foreign: Minister. 
‘The British had: no -idea’ that 
Spain was to be brought into, the 
discussions.. But: once. Washington 
had . agreed; to. FRANCO’S -request, 
Whitehall. put. a brave face; on: it, 
fixed up a meeting between: Senor 
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Castiella and™*; Mt.” 
LLOYD, and*told - “theofficial © 
spokesman to declare himself “de- . 
lighted”. He didn’t look it. 





“GLUTTONOUS AND 
ROTTEN” 

“Senor Castiella must feel some wry 
satisfaction, his last: encounter with 


the F.O. dates from 1951 (when the: 
boycott of Franco Spain was :end-: 
ed), at which! time Britain refused: 


to agree to Castiella as Ambassador. 
He has always been rememibered ‘as 
a fanatical enemy of Britain. In ‘his 


book Spanish Claims, published ‘in 


Bilbao in 1941' and’ awarded the 
Spanish book-of-the-year prize, ‘he 
gave this picture of the Spanish ‘Ci- 


vil War in ‘a passage of classic Fas- 


cist-Communist prose: 


“Spanish soil was the melting 
pot where the heroism of three’ 
poor countries, Spain, Italy and 


Germany, were joined, nurtured 
“by the fresh sap of the modern 
concept of the world, founded on 
the exaltation of vital values, be- 


‘fore the decadent and moth-eaten 


edifice of, the French and British 


Empires ‘gluttonous ' for wealth, 


rotten in their moral texture .. .” 


Anti-Franco Demonstration 

PARIS, Aug. 31, _ Ibérica:—The 
French television showed the anti- 
Franco demonstrations before the 


Spanish and American Embassies in. 
London on the 8:00 P.M. program 


this evening. 
Innumerable _ persons bearing 
placcards condemning the regime in 


Spain filed through the streets in 


complete order and silence to the 


residences of Eisenhower and Cas- 


tiella,,A) protest was delivered to the 
American, panbonery 





"TORTURE IN SPAIN" » 


From the Herald’ Tribune Bureau, 


London, Aug. 31: . The talks 


took place Monday afternoon. They 


were denounced by various British 
newspapers, .and- the . Labor. ’ Party 
selected today, to: issue ‘a ‘special 


pamphlet entitled eine yer IN 
SPAIN.” 


Gen. Franco’s letter is pat ‘pei a 
general effort by: Spain, to. present 


itself as a comfortable. ally,,a .de-, 


SELWYN | Spésidable. 


» ~» 8,some of the allies 





- “problems Ada the? Protea sutiste 
visited by 
Mr. Eisenhower on his present tour 
occasionally do. 


MALTREATMENT OF 
ARRESTED STUDENTS 
MADRID, July 25, Ibérica: —‘The 
students on trial for military rebel- 
lion, no less, all belong to the Aso- 
ciacién ,. Socialista. ., Universitaria. 
(ASU). ‘All have been maltreated 
at Security Headquarters, where 
they’: ‘have: ‘been held \incommiunica- 
do: in ‘underground 0% for — 
ten days now.» 

One ‘of them, Mites Aloasd Nox 
vo; was allowed» 'to' have »medical: 
treatment for: insomnia and hysteria 
resulting from the police brutality. 
Dr. Riestra,..of the Salamanca: Col- 
lege of Medicine, has’ signed an af+ 
fidavit attesting to: the lesions: ini 
Novo’s legs, arms» and’ back, and. 
to the resulting: complications of the 
radial nerve of his! left) arm. The 
medical ‘examination took place «in! 
front of» the police. The. other: pri- 
soners were all denied medical: ’s- 
sistance.. 

Srta. Isabel Mufioz was., impri- 
soned. and beaten up solely as the 
fulfillment. of a threat, made by the 
police to her fiancee, Toms Llo- 
rens. She was not implicated i in any 
of the offenses of which. the: others 
are} 

‘The atrests wetw:! canned out by 
the. politico-social | police, brigade, 
acting without court orders and, in 
almost every case, at night. 


SIGNS OF FRANCO- 
DE GAULLE AMITY 
PARIS, Sept.:2; Ibérica:+-For the 
first time, gatherings of! Spanish» exé. 
iles ‘held! annually | in. Toulouse. and, 
Marseille: in': commemoration. of ‘the 
uprising of the Spanish people 
against, the military rebellion of 
July 18, 1936, have been, officially 
prohibited. i 
Also prohibited are some already 
scheduled and announced ‘congress- 
es.of the Spanish Socialist, Party and 
the: CNT: . (Confederacién, Nacional 
de. Trabajo, one of the,two free. la- 
bor unions outlawed by. the. Franco 
regime) 3 Oh QtiyEA, SIR BD 
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SPAIN IN THE OEEC 


COMMENTS IN THE PRESS 


On July 16¢thé Man¢hester Guar-, 


dian published,, an- editorial . on 
Spain’s admission” to the OEEC, 
from which we quote the following 


paragraphs: 


“EFFORT TO RESCUE THE 
COUNTRY’S ECONOMY” 


MADRID, » July 15:—One - billion 
dollars’: worth of American © aid 
poured into Spain over six years has 
failed to restore this country to. €co- 
nomic health. Indeed, the situation 
is so desperate that the Franco re- 
gime has agreed to submit to eco- 
nomic® “‘surgery” and has :promised 
to reform its straitjacketed économy 
in exchange for revitalising assist- 
ance from other sources. 

This is the significance of Spain’ s 
entry into O.E.EC. as a full mem- 
ber on Friday. A diagnosis of Spain’s 
ailing’ economic -health » shows the 
following: 


Gold reserves virtually exhausted : 
From $225 millions in 1956 stocks 
are down to the “untouchable” $57 
millions stored in the Bank of Spain 
as cover for the national currency. 


‘Weak currency: While the: offi- 
cial rate of the peseta is’42: to the 
United States dollar, on the world 
free-market it takes about 60 pese- 
tas to buy a dollar. 


Chronic adverse trade balance: 
In the last-two } years, Spain’s, trade 
deficit has hoyered around $250 mil- 
lions annually’ (i6st of -which; but 

not all, has been compensated by 
p te oa aid): In 1950 imports and 
éxports' just about balanced, but in 
1958 ‘imports we ag a doubled ‘exports 
in‘value. 


‘Inflation: In three years the cost 
of living has gone up 40 -per cent, 
eating, up the wage boost decreed 
in the autumn of 1956. 


Beginnings of ainannpiloyindnt: 
People: are’. buying Jess; stocks are 
pilirig’ up, overtime is being eliminat- 
é@°i ‘many industries, plants and 
businesses are having to close: 


8-B 


SPAIN’S MISTAKES 


How did Spain’s economy: get into 
such’ straits? Taking into account 
that theeconomy of contemporary 
Spain has never been robust, ‘econ- 
omists; give these explanations: 


1, Excessively speedy industriali- 


sation, The bases-for-aid agreements 
with the United. States signed. in. 
1953 |having assured. Spain of sub- 


stantial economic assistance over a 


period .of years, Franco went, ahead 
with an ambitious programme of in- 
dustrial expansion, To finance. the 
scheme the regime.resorted to. Gov- 
ernment borrowing on a large scale. 
Money in circulation increased, ‘so 
did the Budget deficit, and inflation 
set in. So although Spain has quite 
a lot to show, that is new, the coun- 
try, is just about bankrupt. As one 
observer put it: “What's the use, of 
owning .a shiny new, Rolls if you 
haven’t the. money ,to, buy the pe- 
trol?” 3 


2. Neglect of agriculture. Export 
of. agricultural products. brings, in 
most of. Spain’s foreign exchange 
earnings, but not everything that 


could be. done has been done to, 


build up the country’s agricultural 
potential. 


3. The refusal to open up Spain 


to foreign capital investment which’ 


would contribute to the country’ s 
economic rehabilitation. 


4. The refusal to relax Govern- 
ment controls and regulations ‘and 
try liberalisation. Red tape and re- 
strictions ‘have, effectively: throttled 
economic development, in many 
fields. Lack of competition has kept 
productivity low and inefficient, and 
prices high. 


5. An over-valued currency, plus 
a complicated system of multiple ex+ 
change rates' which tends to. price 


Spain out of world markets, has’ nul-. 


lified the, competitive advantage of 
cheap labour and denied: Spain: fons 
eign exchange. ‘: 





THE COMING DEV ALUATION 


The big task of American aid has 
been to keep the ScbAdmy | afloat: 
Without it Spain | ; would /havethad 
to go back, on at least two occa- 
sions, \t6 the rationing of bread and 
olive Did, ‘which, ended ‘in::4952 after 
sixteen Consecutive yeats. Quick’ im- 
ports. of / American, agricultural, ‘sur- 
pluses have time and: again made up 
shortages and kept rising food: prices 
from: rising ‘higher. : 

In ‘1958 half this country’s trade 
deficit was covered by United States 
financed imports. Industrial taw 
materials ‘made available by the 
United ’States on easy terms have 
kept factories going which otherwise 
would have had to ‘slow down or 
stop altogether. e 


The big. thing. about, 0. E.E.C.’s 
coming into the Spanish picture. is 
that it is in.a position: to: do. what 
the United States has been unable 
to do, namely: to make aid condi- 
tional on drastic, reform, Because of 
the importance it, attaches to, the. 
Spanish: bases the United States has 
sought to advise without giving. of- 
fence, Discreet, American sugges- 
tions have often, been brushed aside. 
But O.E.E.C., unlike the Americans, 
is unhampered by, the need to pro- 
tect vital interests here. It,does not 
have to bargain. 


At Spain’s behest O;E,E.0. ana- 


lysed the country’s economic. trou-, 
bles, suggested remedies,’ and “left it’ 


up to the Spaniards 'to decide \whe- 
ther to undertake ,economic, reform 
in order to, win entry into O.E.E.C. 
In all this the United States took a 
back seat. but experienced mild 
pleasure. And Spain, found it had 
no, alternative but to sce O.E.- 
E.C.’s terms. 


So: now | Franco Spal is “tabling 
the plunge, starting with a big’ de- 
valuation (perhaps 35 per cent) and 
following through with a stiff ‘aus- 
térity programme ‘that is going to 
make people cross. Already:: apa 
are ‘smothered: protests: 
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scab tassels sais 


NEW: YORK: TIMES: 
An “editorial entitled “ATD"’ FOR 


FRANCO” appearing in the’ July 
22 ‘edition of the New York TIMES: 


commented as follows: 


Twenty, years of ineptness, misman- },, 


and;..corruption have «.... ). - : 
eTMP ’“banking and‘ economics, not with 


‘ politics’ or social problems.’On‘ the “ 
basis of strict economics, ‘the men 
involved are convinced ‘that’ if’ the 
Franco regime follows: the» prescrip- : | 


agement 


brought the Spanish economy... to 


such a pass that help of great mag- 
nitude and expert advice and con- 


trol are needed: . This \is\ the ‘simple’ ‘ 


explanation, forthe credits, of more 


than $400,000,000 now. being. ex-.:, 
tended to Franco, Spain. by, interna- 
tional organizations and banks, the 
United ‘States Government and. pri 


vate American banks, 


“Many Americans may feel unhap- ; 


py that, as they see it, Generalissi- 


mo! Franco is being: ‘bailed’ out?” 
again: ‘This ‘is. somewhat ‘beside the’ 
point... The, economic stagnation,.the, .,.; 


inflation, the weakness of the cur- 


rency, the imbalance of trade and . 


other evidences of distress were be- 
ing ‘borne by | the Spanish people. 
The ‘aid that is now being extend- 


ed and the ‘stabilization plan which’ 


will go into effect as the price that 
General Franco must pay will bene- 


fit the Spanish people. af Wiepolicy a A 


toward Spain tHat' sgught ‘to’ wi 

en or destroy the Caudillo an be 
dictatorship at the expense of the 
ordinary Spaniard would be folly. 
That, mistake. was, m 
the, second World War, and. its only 





results were to "strengthen General _ 


' 
ot 
, ‘ 5 ° ‘ 


POLITICAL PRISONERS IN BURGOS - 


»/ three -or four years. 


IN CATALONIA . ie 
BARCELONA, July 30, Ibérica:— 
In, Catalonia. business, conditions, . 
‘continue to go. from bad to, worse, 
This last week brought n more suspen- 


ade; just after: . 


o/ Franco: and bring more. suffering! to.’ 


the people of Spain. . 


09 - The. stabilization hv for, on cs 
has been, worked out with great care. 


by many of, the world’s leading eco- 
nomic and financial experts. These 
are hatdheaded men concerned with, 


tion’ given for devaluation, credit. re- 
$trictions, budgetary .-balance, ,, the. 


‘freeing’ of trade and so;forth, Spain, vot 


wilk become economically and fiscal- 
ly "solvent: inca matter, of perhaps. 


sume.,they areright. 


fully? Will the Spanish* people ‘ac- 


‘cept ‘thehigher prices andi unem- ° 


ployment: that-the plan will, at first 


entail? Will-there be. efficient, ‘hon-',... 

est administration of the,plan? Only 
the future can answer; these. ques-, ,. 
tions, but one must hope for the 


sake of the Spanish people that the 
answers are favorable. 





PUNISHMENT FOLLOWS PETITION: 


ne must pre- . 


ee a 

4 ear, ere was 
% 

IONS == 8 


. sions ; of (payment$e!, io dee! eenile 


A high-ranking; ror mio 9 me 


_ that, even, after. the..‘‘readjustment”, 
_ to, this, new situation, shall. 


bays tak 
en place, the present son 
only become more aggravated. 


_the, devaluation of the peseta the 
price’ of raw materials for industry, 


(chiefly for’ textiles) Wilf tisé) The 


“eommeticement of shtt-dowris’ could 
‘lead: to the laying offiof hundreds 
Sar ne eR ng 209 
of siren tomenthe sidi 20g ¥ 


In Barcelona and, Sabadell, aves: 


time, work. has been. eliminated (for- 
merly there were, working ; days of 
10, 12, even 14. hours) . 1 Many com- 


anies ‘only: function three en 4 
0 pee and the worked sate pa 

The questions then” ‘go ‘Ate’ Teds” 
Clearly defined fields:* Will ‘Genera-: 
‘lissimo Franco follow ‘thé plan faith- 





tial’ unemployinent’ boli e ru 
‘It is reckoned that' there ‘ave some 

5,000 ‘unemployed*“in® Tarrasa; ‘and 

‘there is talk of immigrants from’ An- 


edalbale oe eugene enero 


id Yo et 


ci In itsoeniiasiti ive Jersey d 
‘Things are: ooking Wad fn’ havin: 


The accumulation of coal surpluses 
have resulted in the pare erste of 


ngove “t So 
eny 
“is talk’ bed r OF 


the mines»to; — s+hydroelectric, coms 


struction projects. This refers to un- 
skilled labor;, the problem .of | the 
large , body of skilled. Jaborers Te 
mains unsolved. re 


bs oe 
ae 8 MVNO 


heya ets 


1} " A | ry 
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The. felonine pte “From a prvat'se or 
recently in, Burgos’, appeared in, the. London, TIMES 
of: August 31,, the. day of the interview between Prest- 
dent Eisenhower and the Spanish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Sr. Castiella. 


Tourists ‘being conducted round’ “the fine’ cathedral 
of Burgos’ ate seldom aware that about three miles away 
more’ than 400 ‘political prisoners are’ living under con- 
ditions’ which ‘would’ shock them: They’ are’ men’ who 
hold political views unacceptable to ‘thé régime, and 
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have been!<onfined' for 12, 4, 18): ‘avid 90 yointe These 
ras dened fen arog? BFE OnE eepeaeee 
screened from public: view. : tragoC: sist2 ont iedi 

‘Im June}357::of the political wiineiodiaal to 
sign a petition addressed ‘to the director of-prisons. They 
respectfully appealed ‘for the ‘introduction’ of ‘the “ma+ 
terial and spiritual’’:conditions ‘to--which) they: felt ‘they 
were entitled: “Exemplary” punishment: wasothereupon 
imposed. on 10: of ‘their smal teams ears ppaTaely 
considered 'the' -ringleaders. . i fit to 19ts0q 

‘These: 10 entrusted ‘one of tend number’ with the 


6c 








‘ 





delicate task of delivering the petition to the: governor. 


He tried ‘to’ explain’ ‘that ‘they were merely requesting > 


that the’ rules ‘and ‘regulations’ be applied in accordance 
with the’ law and that there was no intention of causing 





de gh CIVIL WAR PASSIONS 
The petition, complained that the prisoners had been 
tried..wthout proper opportunities for defence,. with no 


spirit,,of justices, and.in the atmosphere of: hatred and .. 
passion engendered: by: the civil war. It suggested that. 


the only possible way 'oficorrecting the errors that had 
been’ corhmitted ‘against’ them would be an. amnesty, 
which! would at the same time lead’ towards ‘the ‘coexist- 
éfice desiréd for all Spaniards. 


‘Tmprovements i in the prisoners’ conditions were asked 


for, ‘These included a supply of, reading matter, some 
entertainment, provision of the clothing to, which they | 


were, entitled under ; the regulations, adequate medieal 
attention,. better sanitary conditions, the right to present 
written, complaints. against. ‘‘irregularities and arbitrary 


actions’: bythe authorities, and better -conditions for. 


seeing members of their families:on visiting days. 


On these last occasions prisoners and their relatives. 


have to be content with shouting through two parti- 
eee 7 mesh sevited by a corridor along which 


the guard marches up and dowd:iGiards ‘aré \on\ duty) 
behind the prisoners, and, behind  the_ relatives, while 


‘they shout to each other through the two wire parti- 


tions. ‘The petition asked for a change, to. a more. enmene 
system. 

The, poorness of the' food was ‘eomnplained’ of; pes 
could have lasted through the years’ witifat the’ food 
— sent, by. relatives. 


PUNISHMENT: CELLS.» 


| ‘The 10 men who were immediately siutibertnens! put 


in unhealthy ‘punishment cells” after having had their 
heads shaved. They were incomunicados, were denied 
food parcels, ‘and not allowed to breathe fresh air even 
forone hour in the prison courtyard. During the day 
they were deprived of the sleeping mat in the ‘ ‘pun- 
ishment cell”'so that they could not lie down and rest, 
Some of those connected’ with.the petition. have had 
their sentences prolonged. by the prison authofties.: 
Nothing can be done to improve their conditions ‘by 
petitioning the Spanish authorities, Their wives, moth- 


ens, and-relatives have appealed to the civil and eccle- 
“siastical authorities for an amnesty for these political 


prisoners, but ‘the Madrid Government ean, states 
that there are no political prisoners in ame ; 


"CATE CRASHER. FROM. MADRID”. 


(Fron the NEW STATESMAN, London, September 6) NI 


The Vina ‘did! well to mark the uninvited arrival in 


London of Sefior Castiella, ‘Franco’s Foreign Minister, 


by publishing a dispatch describing the disgraceful con- 
ditions in a prison outside Burgos which houses 400 po- 
litical convicts. Many similar reports which have reached 
this office in recent months indicate (1) that, as the 
— of his r tind weakens, Franco is stepping up the 
range an ra efy jof. thé political persecutions; (2) 
that police rives hve Concentfated on young 
people, particularly middle-class students; (3) that tor- 
ture is regularly employed. 

The Foreign Office is well aware of this, being kept 
infortned:in détail.of ‘recent. cases: by the: Madrid em- 
Bassy. “Nevertheless, when ‘it. discovered, ten days ago, 
that the State Department had arranged: for Castiella 
to seePresident: Eisenhower: while the: latter ;was. in 
Lotition;<it not:only: accepted: this gross: breach;.of. pro- 
tocol withoutsprotest,:but promptly arranged for. Cas- 
tiella sto! see: Mr. Selwyn -Lioyd: also: 'Mr. :Lloyd’s stom- 
ach, is notoriously strong, but even he might have hesi- 
tated: tovextend, courtesy. to: an openly-proclaimed. sup- 
porter of the Axis, whose virulent anti-British. writings 
are still.iniprint,;and whoohas frequently and in public 


oship"in Nato, 


called for the Spanish occupation of Gibraltar. ClastiellA 


has thus established himself as one of ‘the western Eu- 


ropean statesmen whom Eisenhower has ‘consulted’ be- 
fore his meetings with Krushchev; coming on top of 
Spain’s recent admission to OEEC, this marks an im- 
portant advance in the march of the Franco regime to- 
wards ‘respectability’—and ultimately towards member- 


Fond, : — ba) Ba SIM oe 
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Significantly, the Osteroalbre“ddtla" Domenstth 
organ of the*“Stalinist” die-hards-jn the. Vatican+-de: 
cided to celebrate the event by drawing a sharp dis- 
tinction between the Spanish police regime and the to- 
talitarian Communist states: ‘So long’ as the" ‘Church is 
not : Persecuted, ‘stated this ‘paper, the ‘hature of the 
regime in any country is a matter of indifference’ to the 
Vatican. This is bad doctrine. It i ignores the ‘real’ situa- 
tion in Spain, where the liberal wing of the Church is 
being persecuted;, and it cannot even represent the 
views of the Spanish hierarchy, which i is now neutral or 
hostile towards Franco, Does it. really, appear with, the 


authority, of, the Pope? Is, it; ia ibe, taken fai have. mth 
versal. application? lagiqas ¥ ipo b 


;  ShBBRIGA 














The trial was expected to open at 9:30 A.M., but on 
arrival it was found to be 11:00 A.M., which provided 
the opportunity to meet the defense, relatives, journal- 
ists and members of the ASU and other opposition 
groups. The trial was public and there was no visible 
control over those attending although the secret police 
were much in evidence. I was the only special “observ- 
er” from abroad although a representative of the United 
States Embassy, Mr. Sedgewick, was present. 


PRISONERS HANDCUFFED 

The prisoners arrived in a “black maria” (ironically a 
smart new Austin van) in which the male prisoners 
were handcuffed in pairs and guarded by four civil 
guards armed with tommy guns. The girl was in the 
exceedingly small rear compartment in very close prox- 
imity to the guard facing her with his tommy gun 
at the ready. She was not handcuffed. The accused were 
marshalled in this fashion into the court, handcuffs re- 
moved, and seated in two rows facing the seven judges, 
with the guards on a bench at their rear with their 
guns held between their legs. 

The judges comprised a Colonel of Infantry, presid- 
ing; five captains, and the Vocal Ponente, a Comman- 
dant, and the equivalent in effect of the Judge Advo- 
cate who masters the case before the trial and advises 
the President; in fact he also acted as additional prose- 
cuting attorney. The Prosecutor was the military judge 
for the region and the defense officers captains. 

The proceedings opened with the reading of the sub- 
missions made up to the trial including the prisoners’ 
statements to the police. The prosecutor asked for the 
statements of the Director General of Security and 
the Chancellors of the three Universities to be read 
also. These gave details of the strike, and the Chan- 
cellors all stated that there had been no disturbance. 
A Declaration by the Communist Party in exile was 
read which attacked the socialists and spoke of the ne- 
cessity for spreading activities within the universities. 


MEDICAL CERTIFICATE EXCLUDED 

The defense asked that the medical certificate de- 
scribing the state of health of Novo when attended by 
the doctor be read. This stated that when Novo was 
visited in the hospital the doctor had prescribed several 
doses of cardiazol because of the treatment received 
from the police. This certificate was not permitted to 
be entered as proof. The Ponente Vocal asked for let- 
ters between Llorens and Garcia to be read. These con- 
tained instructions from Llorens to Garcia on the man- 
ner in which the leaflets should be distributed and a 
report from Garcia to the effect that their distribution 
had been carried out, but rather unsuccessfully. The 
original leaflet calling the strike was read in which 
the political and economic situation was referred to as 
well as the necessity for doing away with the dictator- 
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ship. The ASU had agreed on the need to modify this 
so as to delete communist ideology, and had struck out 
the reference to dictatorship. 

Examination of the accused followed. In the cases 
of Llorens, Cimadevilla and Hurtado (the Commu- 
nist) this occupied a maximum of ten minutes each, 
and for the others less, in some cases a mere two 
minutes, and to some of the accused the defense put no 
questions. Following examination by the prosecution 
and defense the Ponente often put leading questions 
to strengthen the points the prosecution had endeavored 
to bring out. Many would not have been permitted in 
a British Court. The purpose of the prosecution’s ques- 
tions appeared to be to isolate those responsible for 
modifying the leaflet from its original communist word- 
ing, with the intention presumably of showing the 
others to be communist sympathizers; to confirm the 
strike’s communist inspiration, and the extreme char- 
acter of the socialism of the ASU and its collaboration 
with the communists. The examination of the defense 
was directed to show the non-communist nature of the 
ASU and the accused, that the meetings were held in 
public places and not clandestinely, and therefore it 
was not a subversive organization and that the prin- 
cipal aim was to resolve the problems of Spain, not to 
attack the regime. Where applicable it was brought 
out that the accused were good Catholics. 

The Ponente’s questions were directed to back up 
the Prosecution. When he asked Lluch how he could 
follow socialist doctrines when his father was such a 
distinguished Falangist, appointed by Franco and one 
who had suffered at the hands of the socialists during 
the civil war, the defense protested it was irrelevant. 


ONLY ONE WITNESS 

The defense asked for Professor Fernando Galvan, of 
the University of Salamanca, to be called. The prose- 
cution objected as this was contrary to the procedure 
of the Military Court. The tribunal however permitted 
this and he gave evidence that Novo was in the biology 
laboratory undergoing instruction from him on the two 
occasions when he was alleged to have distributed the 
pamphlets. Novo himself admitted he had received a 
package of pamphlets but said he had destroyed them. 
This was the only witness called. 

With conclusion of the examination the court ad- 
journed for deliberation. On resumption the prosecu- 
tion case was put. He claimed the crime of military 
rebellion had been committed by all the accused but 
he modified his demands by approximately halving the 
prison sentences requested. 

The defense denied the charge and that the facts dis- 
closed could be interpreted as military rebellion. He 
then claimed that the 1943 law was not applicable but 
accepted military jurisdiction, in view of the previous 
decision. He thereupon entered into a legal argument, 
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but was immediately challenged by the Ponente who 
was supported by the judge. Somewhat courageously 
the defense persisted in his argument, to the surprise 
and delight of the public who rose in their seats to 
witness the argument. The Ponente then demanded 
that the defense’s protest be entered as an act of dis- 
respect toward the Tribunal. The President, who ap- 
peared throughout to have no legal clue whatever, 
reprimanded the defense attorney. Apparently stimu- 
lated by this exchange and the encouragement of the 
public he [the defense] embarked on an emotional ap- 
peal for the defendants. He ridiculed their being 
charged with military rebellion and said that they were 
being judged on the basis of old strifes, also that they 
were a new generation. All they had done was to con- 
sider the social, economic and political problems facing 
the country, and seek solutions. At one point he called 
in aid the interest that had been shown in the trial 
abroad, thereby making an indirect reference perhaps 
to my presence. 

The prosecution rebutted with equal vigor and simu- 
lated emotion, and said that it was socialists like the 
accused who had been responsible for the civil war. He 
added that Spanish socialism was different from Euro- 
pean socialism and instanced the United Kingdom, 
where it collaborates with the government and is re- 
sponsible. He then quoted Largo Caballero as saying 
that Socialism was the springboard for communism. 

The President invited the accused to make state- 
ments, which most did very briefly, claiming their de- 
sire to assist in solving their country’s problems, not 
by violence but peacefully. Throughout all behaved 
with the greatest dignity and restraint, and never 
denied their socialist faith. 








After adjournment the sentences were made known 
as follows: 
LLORENS and 


CIMADEVILLA 3 years 
HURTADO ..* 
NOVO and GARCIA ial 


LLUCH and FRANCO 
ISOBEL MUNOZ and 
MENA acquitted 

It is impossible to assess whether the defense had any 
influence on the reduction of the sentences or not. Their 
comparative moderation delighted the relatives, de- 
fense and ASU, all of whom had expected much longer 
terms of imprisonment. My Spanish contacts, and most 
of the foreign journalists, were convinced that the pres- 
ence of an observer had had considerable influence on 
the result, but again that is impossible to determine. 

I was unaware of any police surveillance until after 
the trial when I appeared to be followed. Next day 
I was certain of this as a police car with four plain 
clothes police was parked near the hotel and followed 
me if I went by car, and one or more shadowed me if 
I walked. I informed the Embassy . . . and was told 
that I was suspected of distributing funds to the organ- 
izations concerned in the trial. He [an Embassy offi- 
cial] thought it most unlikely and I of course was able 
to confirm to him that I was not. Several contacts failed 
to keep appointments with me because they were under 
observation since the trial . . . or because they knew 
I was. 

Since I was so closely watched by the police my con- 
tacts with other opposition groups were restricted .. . 
However . . . I was encouraged at the growing strength 
of the opposition inside Spain and its extent... 


6 months and 1 day 
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IBERICA 


WHO WILL PAY THE PRICE 
OF STABILIZATION? 


Steparius 


The office of the Director General of the Press of the 
Ministry of Information has sent out circulars to all 
the Spanish newspapers containing instructions as to 
the editorial line to be taken with respect to the sen- 
sational change in economic orientation. The basic 
theme of these instructions is that all that has just 
taken place in the domain of financial and economic 
policy has been in the making for the last fifteen or 
twenty years; that there has been no break whatsoever 
with previous policy but all is a part of the same con- 
tinuity. Failure to have implemented this economic poli- 
cy before this has been due entirely to lack of under- 
standing abroad and the international conspiracy against 
Spain. 

Incredible though it may seem, this is the interpreta- 
tion which has duly appeared throughout the Spanish 
press, with greater or lesser variations. Thus it turns 
out that our twenty years of economic autocracy and 
almost uninterrupted inflation have been but a prelude 
leading us to our present goal: a liberal economic 
policy. 

One remains dumbfounded before such a paradoxi- 
cal situation. The very same regime which formerly 
tried to establish a semi-state economy is now telling us 
of its plans to administer economic liberalism, and sings 
the praises of this liberalism. The speeches delivered by 
the Ministers of the Treasury and Commerce could 
have been taken literally from any liberal manifesto. 

This is all very well, but one question will surely be 
posed immediately by any thoughtful observer: Is eco- 
nomic liberalism possible without political liberalism? 
Can a “legislated” free economy exist in a country that 
is totally lacking in the political and social institutions 
that are the basic correlatives of free economic institu- 
tions? The monetary measures are a previous condition 
to the salvaging operation, not an overall panacea. And 
the reality of Spain today, as the correspondent of The 
New York Times pointed out on July 19, is that of a 
country based on monopoly: political, economic and fi- 
nancial monopoly. How can a liberal economy function 
within a monopolistic structure? 


* * * 


For the first time in its existence the Franco regime has 
had the temerity to tackle, or to pretend to tackle, a 
problem at its roots. The inveterate custom has always 
been to try to patch up difficulties by resorting to arbi- 





“STEPARIUS” is the pen name of one of the most out- 
standing younger economists of Spain. 
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trary, short-range solutions. That is why this new ap- 
proach has been greeted with amazement and perplex- 
ity throughout the entire country. 

However, thinking Spaniards immediately begin to 
ask themselves: who is to pay the price of this stabili- 
zation? Perchance the regime itself, by dismantling its 
entire super-structure of vested interests? Or will the 
helpless masses of the nation be sacrificed once again 
on the altar of the regime’s immobility? 

If the lessons of the past two decades can serve as 


a basis for predictions, then the Spaniards need harbor 


no hopes. Lasciate ogni . . . etc. The regime can hoist 


a new standard (just as it has done so repeatedly in 
the past: first the fascist, then the nationalist, then the 
monarchist, then the Americanist, etc. etc.) but what it 
cannot do, without destroying itself that is, is to cor- 
rect its own structural deficiencies. Above all, this is one 
thing that it will not do as long as it can find someone 
to pay for its mistakes. 

In the last four years the regime has at least been 
able to contain a “moderate” inflation without precipi- 
tating veritable economic catastrophe, because Ameri- 
can aid in its various forms has exercised a strong com- 
pensating effect. No less than one half of the entire 
annual foreign trade deficit has been paid with Ameri- 
can aid. Serious food shortages have been remedied by 
American shipments, which in the cases of some pro- 
ducts have kept prices from soaring too high. Statistics 
show that the inflationary effect of the American mili- 
tary program in Spain has been more than compensated 
for by the anti-inflationary effect of American aid. But 

. at the same time this aid has made it possible for 
the regime to retain its immobility, to abstain from re- 
forming its vicious structure and to go right on foster- 
ing the network of vested interests and practices that 
are injurious to public welfare. The greater the foreign 
aid, the greater the regime’s ability to endure without 
changing. 

As long as there is someone willing to go on subsi- 
dizing at least half of the balance of payments the re- 
gime will make no effort to cut down its public expen- 
ditures. Now it is precisely the stabilization plan and 
the monetary devaluation that tend to reduce the defi- 
cit in the balance of payments; in short, it is now a 
matter of exacting a sacrifice from the Spanish con- 
sumer and an increased effort on the part of the Span- 
ish producer of export goods, so as to improve the 


balance of foreign trade without affecting the economic 
structure of the regime. 
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Thus one part of the price of stabilization will be 
paid by the Spanish consumers who will no longer be 
able to afford export products (such as oranges, other 
citrus fruits, dried fruits, etc.) and by the Spanish la- 
borers employed in the manufacture or cultivation of 
export products. For under the present structure of 
Spanish industry, given the absence of labor unions to 
protect the interests of labor, and the mentality of the 
employers, it is obvious that the easiest way of main- 
taining competitive export prices will be by maintain- 
ing a low level of wages. The Spanish wage level will 
reflect the magnitude of the effort expected in order 
to reduce the deficit in the balance of foreign trade. 

The level of prices will be the key to the success or 
failure of the stabilization plan. The regime is perfectly 
capable of imposing a low wage level, as it has at its 
disposal resources powerful enough to drive the totality 
of Spanish housewives to desperation, should it choose 
to do so. Similarly, the regime has it in its power to 
reduce the monetary supply by means of a tighter cre- 
dit policy. But the problem of prices is something which 
is beyond the government’s control. In other years of 
the Franco regime we have gone through periods of 
reduction—or containment at least—of the monetary 
volume, yet prices went right on up, as a result of the 
monopolistic practices of the big companies and the 
speculation that is rife in the system of distribution and 
merchandising. 

The problem of prices is what proves the nature of 


the basic economic structure. That is why one is jus- 
tified in being skeptical about the results of the appli- 
cation of some financial measures, inspired by neo- 
liberal ideas, in a country in which the institutional, so- 
cial and economic framework needed to bring them 
to fruition are lacking. There is no press freedom for 
the denunciation of the big monopolies. No system of 
surveys exists by which speculation in the prices of 
commodities can be exposed. There is no collective psy- 
chology in defense of the public’s interests. There are 
no persons or informative media in a position to de- 
nounce prejudicial economic practices, whether in the 
form of governmental squandering or by private inter- 
ests. There are no governmental agencies such as those 
that in the United States and elsewhere are constantly 
on the watch for monopolistic practices. There are no 
organizations for the protection of the consumer. 

Because of the complete absence of such a frame- 
work we are now faced by a situation in which we 
Spaniards will have to pay “European” prices for a 
series of services (transportation, gas, electricity, the 
telephone) while having to continue to put up with the 
typically Spanish inefficiency and bad administration; a 
situation in which the regime will go on demanding 
greater and greater efforts towards the maintenance of 
international prices for export products, while main- 
taining the same low level of wages at home. 

Now perhaps it is clear who will pay most of the price 
of stabilization. 





LUIS ARAQUISTAIN 


In August Luis Araquistain, Spanish exile, journalist, 
literary critic and historian, died in Geneva, where he 
had been living for several years. 


Born in Santander, Spain, in 1886, he began his 
career in journalism in London, later to move to Buenos 
Aires. He was one of the great renovators of the tra- 
dition of Spanish journalism. During the first World 
War he edited Espana, a weekly founded by José Or- 
tega y Gasset, which was dedicated to promoting the 
allied cause and republicanism in Spain. Later he edited 
the review Leviathan; he was a contributor to El Sol 
and through the years contributed articles and editorials 
to the most important newspapers of Spanish America. 
His published books include several novels and books 
of criticism, among them studies of Chesterton, Belloc 
and Shaw. 


When the Spanish Republic came Luis Araquistain 
was made Spanish Ambassador to Berlin, from which 
post he resigned when Hitler came into power in 1933. 


A member of the Socialist Party, he played an im- 
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portant role in the party’s left wing under Largo Ca- 
ballero. After the elections of 1936 he became editor 
of the Socialist newspaper Claridad. When his brother- 
in-law Julio Alvarez del Vayo was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Araquistain was appointed Ambassador to 
France. At the end of the Spanish Civil War and the 
beginning of World War II, he worked on the Spanish 
language program of the B.B.C. 

In London and later in Geneva, he continued to 
write for the Spanish American press. Just two months 
before his death he had accepted the post of editor 
of the bimonthly magazine CUADERNOS, which the 
Congress of Cultural Freedom publishes in France. 

His great love was journalism, to which he devoted 
the major part of his life. A good polemicist and sound 
observer of international affairs, his articles were al- 
ways authoritative. He fought incorruptibly for his dem- 
ocratic ideals with his pen. In his death we lose one 
of the most outstanding representatives of the Spanish 
emigration, international journalism and the democra- 
tic cause. 


IBERICA 


Editorial 


AN UNFORGETTABLE INTERVIEW 


Although President Eisenhower’s second trip to Europe 
could hardly have been expected to kindle hopes such 
as those aroused by his first one, when he came as the 
liberator of countries subjugated by fascist armies, it 
was regarded as an expression of good will and a de- 
sire to help consolidate the ties existing between the na- 
tions that have emerged from the marasmus of the post- 
war world and who are now freely administering their 
own affairs. 

The ostensible purpose of this trip, a consultation 
with European leaders prior to the forthcoming ex- 
change of visits between the American President and 
the Russian Premier, was not a very convincing one. 
It was inconceivable that the plans for such a top level 
meeting, with dates already set, could have been al- 
tered by the results of subsequent consultations. Diplo- 
matically speaking these were irreproachable, but prac- 
tically speaking they meant nothing. The respective at- 
titudes of England, France and West Germany were 
known already, so that basically the President’s trip 
amounted to a sort of good will tour for the purpose 
of consolidating friendships at this crucial time. 

In view of this, great has been the astonishment of 
many Americans and Europeans at the spectacle of the 
American President extending his hand to the militant 
fascist of yesterday, who today has come as representa- 
tive of the oppressive and torturing Spain of Franco. 

We will be reminded that Franco Spain has already 
been admitted to UNESCO, the United Nations, the 
International Labor Association and now the Organi- 
zation of the European Economic Community. We will 
be reminded that the United States has military bases 
on Spanish territory and that such diplomatic formali- 
ties are directed by political realities. All of these 
reasons carry a certain weight which we do not ignore, 
but not a single one of them justified a meeting be- 
tween the President of the United States and Sr. Cas- 
tiella. Would General Franco’s unsolicited opinion have 
been likely to have modified President Eisenhower’s 
plans? Hardly. Then why include dictatorial Spain with 
its “regime of personal command” in this operation of 
consolidating the friendship of the free and democra- 
tic Western nations? 

Sr. Castiella, Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, is 
the co-author of the book Reivindicaciones de Espana, 
published under official governmental sponsorship in 
1941, in which he and José Maria de Areilza, present 
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Spanish Ambassador in Washington, poured out all of 
their venomous fascist hatred for the democracies; Sr. 
Castiella was decorated by Hitler with the IRON 
CROSS, the highest Nazi military order; subsequently 
Sr. Castiella was rejected by the British Government 
when Spain proposed his name as Ambassador to Eng- 
land in 1951; Sr. Castiella was rejected by the United 
States when Spain proposed his name as Ambassador 
to America in 1954. This is the man whom President 
Eisenhower has honored with a personal interview. 


The general purport of the message from General 
Franco delivered by Sr. Castiella to President Eisen- 
hower was to express approval of the forthcoming ex- 
change of visits. In addition he was the bearer of a 
personal letter from his chief from which we quote 
the following paragraph: 


¢ 


‘. . . I reject the view of those who, forgetting your 
personal record (i.e., as a “great soldier and strategist” ): 
are fearful of the consequences of your meeting with 
Khrushchev.” Eisenhower replied in another letter in 
which he said, in part: “I am of course pleased to know 
that you think well of the planned exchange of visits 
between Mr. Khrushchev and myself and that you 
clearly understand the basic thought that I have in 
mind in this connection.” 


One can find some consolation to this deplorable 
spectacle in London’s glacial reception of Sr. Castiella. 
There the press, almost without exception, took pains 
to remind the public of the fascist background of this 
man, and British authorities who received him were se- 
verely criticized. The Labor Party—whose representa- 
tives were refused an interview by Mr. Herter—voiced 
vigorous protests, and a parade of 500 Spaniards 
marched through the streets of London in silent pro- 
test. Also on the credit side of the ledger of democra- 
tic opinion is the fact that on the very day of the 
Eisenhower-Castiella meeting, August 31, the Times of 
London published an extensive report on the miserable 
conditions of over 400 political prisoners who have been 
incarcerated in the prison of Burgos for 18 or 20 years 
by now. 


The so-called realism of contemporary politics may 
stifle convictions, but a sense of justice has not been 
atrophied. The Eisenhower-Castiella interview will long 
remain in the memory of the true democrats of many 
countries, above all in the memory of the Spaniards. 
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THE STABILIZATION PLAN 


The negotiations were long and arduous. There came 
a point during the Caudillo’s talks with Mr. Jacobson 
when the former showed signs of backing down, but 
his advisers gave him to understand that this time there 
was no choice. It was a matter of take it or leave it, 
and to leave it would mean imminent national bank- 
ruptcy. 

The Caudillo took it. In reality this signified the re- 
pudiation of twenty years of the nationalistic economic 
policy inherited from his fascist teachers. It is true that 
the so-called “Ullastres experiment” had implied the 
beginning of a repudiation, but this time the step was 
definitive . . . that is if the Caudillo doesn’t make ano- 
ther of his traditional about-faces. 

As is known, economic stabilization was to be pre- 
ceded by the devaluation of the peseta (announced in 
Washington on July 18 and here on July 20), and to 
be accompanied by foreign loans totalling $418 million. 
This overall figure which has been heralded with such 
fanfare in the press breaks down as follows: $100 mil- 
lion from the OEEC, of which $75 million is made 
available at this time, the balance being held in re- 
serve pending a report to be made at the end of the 
year by OEEC economic experts on Spain’s fulfillment 
of her part of the agreement; $75 million from the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, of which $50 million is 
made available at this time and $25 million held in 
reserve as “stand-by” aid; America’s contribution comes 
to $40 million in military aid, $30 million from the 
Export-Import Bank and $60 million in ‘surpluses, all 
for the fiscal year which has just begun. This is no ex- 
traordinary amount, but the $68 million advanced to 
Spain by private American banks does seem extraordi- 
nary and has made a very bad impression on liberal op- 
position circles here. All of these figures come to a to- 
tal of $373 million, but the Spanish Government has 
tacked on an additional $45 million representing the 
consolidation of bilateral debts to various European 
countries who had agreed to such a measure, but which 
is not strictly speaking economic aid. 


AMBIGUOUS DECREES 

All of the decrees pertaining to the implementation of 
the program of stabilization are as confusing and am- 
biguous as is possible. In the case of the decree per- 
taining to the investment of foreign capital, for instance, 
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it now turns out that the right to export profits that 
have accrued will depend on the extent to which the 
companies in question have served the national “social 
and economic interests” . 

All of the ‘measures involved will be expensive and 
will entail the imposition of an austerity program which 
will not be easy for those who have enjoyed 20 years 
of sinecures; but how the poor Spaniard who holds 
down two jobs in order to eke out a modest living will 
be able to stand it is a question that would be hard 
to answer. 

Even now we know that we are going to have to 
pay even more dearly for tobacco, telephone service, 
gasoline, fuel-oil, cotton, industrial machinery, possibly 
electricity, transportation, etc. In some cases prices have 
gone up as a reflection of the increased cost of imported 
materials due to devaluation, in others simply because 
the government has seen fit to raise them as a means 
of increasing its internal revenue. In Spain the govern- 
ment has neither the material nor the moral authority 
to increase the direct taxes on those most able to pay. 
In 1958 indirect taxes made up 54.1% of the national 
income, whereas direct taxes totalled only 37.4%. Now 
indirect taxes are being raised again so that the poor 
people, the burros eternally bearing the burden of Spain 
upon their backs, will continue to be the ones to pay. 

In brief, in store for us now is an increase of 15% 
in the cost of living, and more bankruptcies and shut- 
downs of small plants, with a consequent increase in 
unemployment. The outlook is a gloomy one, in spite 
of the blasts of euphoria being systematically emitted 
by the official propaganda machine. 


THE PARA-STATE INSTITUTIONS 

Going on behind all of this we have the struggle of 
certain financial tycoons who aspire to gain control over 
the state-controlled INI industries. It is no secret that 
the financier Carceller has his eyes on the oil refinery 
at Escombreras and that Villalonga would be glad to 
take over the ENHER and other hydroelectric plants. 
Furthermore, and neither is this a secret, behind both 
of these businessmen towers the octogenarian figure of 
the man who now grants scholarships but who 30 years 
ago earned the sobriquet “the last pirate of the Medi- 
terranean” (i.e., Juan March). 

The other side of this mute struggle consists in the 
resistance of all those who make their living off the 
para-state institutions, which are veritable hives of en- 
chufes (grafters). Will these organizations be the ones 
to pay the cost of stabilization? Hardly. What is most 
likely is that a policy of compromise will be pursued 
by El Pardo. No doubt the new “economic liberalism” 
and “Europeanism” so boasted of in official circles will 
redound to the benefit of the same favorites who in 
other times derived lavish profits from the “autocracy”. 


Madrid, August 1, 1959 


IBERICA 


AGAINST THE CURRENT 


Yes, it seems to be the fate of the man who rules over 
Spain and his corps of servile retainers always to go 
against the current, though now with ever louder gasps 
of exhaustion indicating that it is not really as effort- 
less as their braggadocio might lead one to believe. 

For example: import restrictions are relaxed—badly, 
too little and too late; Spain enters into a recession just 
as the other European countries are prospering; the low 
standard of living of the masses in Spain persists at 
a time when no other country of the civilized world 
would tolerate such differences. 

Again: terrified by the possibilities of a relaxation 
of international tensions, while not daring to criticize 
American policy, they prefer that of other countries 
more given to speculating with the cold war. 

Again against the current: with a deaf ear to the 
national desire for civic coexistence and interment of 
the differences that provoked the civil war, they go 
right on imposing their police, their censorship, their 
propagandists and their military tribunals in order to 
stifle the firm NO of the country. 

An incident took place this month which, while of 
no real importance, does serve as a symbol of this tend- 
ency to go against the current and, for that matter, of 
an entire style of government. In past summers the Cau- 
dillo has been satisfied to amuse himself by fishing 
for tuna, but since last year his ambitions have grown 
and recently the towlines of his yacht, the Azor, dragged 
into the harbor of San Sebastian the carcass of a 38 
ton whale which His Excellency had slaughtered with 
120 carbine discharges after it had been harpooned 15 
times. 

What was curious about this extraordinary haul was, 
however, that heretofore no fisherman, either profes- 
sional or amateur, had ever made so miraculous a catch 
within just a few miles of the Cantabrian coast other 
than our providential Caudillo. But then of course al- 
though Providence did not intervene on his behalf on 
this occasion, something else that is less serious but also 
important was on and at his side: the Spanish navy. 
Evidently an entire flotilla of destroyers had cruised 
the Atlantic as far north as Newfoundland in pursuit 
of the poor whale, and then had herded it back to the 
coast of Spain just as a bull is herded into the pen. 


FIRST SYMPTOMS OF DISCONTENT 

On the economic level, the first price increases result- 
ing from the devaluation of the peseta and the increase 
in indirect taxes has made a very bad impression. Ef- 
forts have been made to propitiate public opinion 
through measures aimed at companies practicing arbi- 
trary price increases, but this has gone on for 20 years 
now and who knows if it can be stopped at this late 
date. On the other hand discontent exists over the re- 
sults of the restriction of credit. Discount and interest 
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rates have gone up. Bank accounts have diminished, the 
stock exchange continues to be depressed, employers 
chafe over not being able to dismiss labor freely. 


FOREIGN POLICIES 


Spanish foreign policy is oriented these days toward an 
ever closer rapprochement with France. Evidently Fran- 
co’s dream of a meeting with de Gaulle on the island 
of Faisanos [Pheasants] in the border province of Bida- 
soa came to nothing, but there is to be a meeting be- 
tween the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the two coun- 
tries in the near future. 

Madrid official circles are inclined to back up France 
in all pertaining to Algeria and to agree on a common 
position with respect to Morocco and Tunis and on 
plans for the Sahara which Franco does not want to 
be left out of. New trade agreements have been offered 
France, on the condition that she curtail her importa- 
tions from Morocco and Tunis. In reality this policy 
demonstrates Spain’s failure with respect to the North 
African countries. 

Of course the Caudillo’s government plans to lodge 
a vehement protest with the French Government in 
hopes that the latter will adopt measures against the 
Spanish political exiles residing there and whose exist- 
ence and activities cost the Caudillo many a sleepless 
night. This does not mean that France will necessarily 
comply, but these are the Caudillo’s plans. 

How far away seem those days when the men of the 
Palacio de Santa Cruz [Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Madrid] were bragging that Nixon was to visit Spain! 
No, the Spain of Franco remains buried in a corner 
of Europe and it carries no weight in the great problems 
of the world; but in an effort to put up a good bluff 
the Caudillo sends his emmissary to London to make 
statements to the press and have his picture taken. But 
at the same time the Caudillo is fully aware of the 
fact that while the British authorities are offering him 
inclusion in the “Free Trade Zone” with one hand, 
with the other they are opposing his membership in 
NATO, and it is precisely this which puts Castiella in 
the position of a poor relation, no matter how much 
publicity is given to his so insistently solicited inter- 
view with President Eisenhower. 

As we have said, in foreign affairs, too, the Caudillo 
goes against the current. On the one hand he poses 
as being “more American than the Americans”, while 
on the other, and this is the orientation that really ap- 
peals to him, he is inclined toward the politics of ten- 
sion and cold war apparently represented by Adenauer 
and de Gaulle. One of the things that bothers Franco 
about President Eisenhower is that the latter does not 
call himself General nor does he flaunt a uniform. 

The sinister Juan Aparicio, Director of the Press, 
has just published an article, apparently with the bless- 
ing of the “top brass”, in which he says, in part: 
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“Let the American chief of state be welcome to 
Europe, but let him not be the same man who came as 
a victor in 1944 and who conferred with the Russians 
on Elba in 1945.” 


THE REPRESSIONS AND PUBLIC OPINION 

As might well be imagined, hostility toward the regime 
is most acute in relation to the continued repressions, 
particularly of those suspected of being implicated in 
the plans for a pacific strike to have been carried out 
on June 18. 

More arrests have been made in Madrid, Valencia 
and Barcelona. In the latter city a miner from Berga 
named Garzén has gone insane as a result of beatings 
inflicted on him at the Police Headquarters. In Valen- 
cia a physician, Dr. Recuenco, was particularly bru- 
tally treated, in spite of appeals made on his behalf by 
the Dean of the Medical Association. The regime’s 
principal coup however has been the decision to bring 
the students charged with being members of the Agru- 
pacién Socialista Universitaria (ASU) and of having 
promoted the June 18 strike to trial. All efforts to have 
the case placed under the jurisdiction of a civil court 
came to nothing. I have learnt from many different 
sources that the decision that the students be tried by 
a military tribunal was made by the Caudillo himself. 
Evidently the regime was very much afraid of the three 
civilian lawyers, Srs. Zulueta, R. Gallardén and Robles 
Romero Robledo, who represent the liberal movement 
within the Madrid Bar Association (Colegio de Abo- 
gados). 

The students were given a short list of Army lawyers 
from which they were to select their defense attorney. 
However Captain Grifo, who was their choice, dis- 
patched his duties on their behalf with the greatest 
ability and integrity. 

Mr. Ernest Davies, the British Labor Member of 
Parliament who attended the trial as an observer, was 
constantly followed by a brigade of police, both by au- 
tomobile and on foot. It appears that the police made 
an indirect insinuation to the British Embassy, and re- 
ceived a fitting reply. 

The student Solano Madariaga (a nephew of Salva- 
dor de Madariaga) has been arrested recently. Although 
he is charged with the same offense as are the others, 
he will probably be tried separately. 

Announcement has not yet been made of the date 
of the trial of the group now referred to as “the Catho- 
lics” or the “FLP” (for Frente de Liberacién Popular, 
popularly referred to as “Felipe”). This too will surely 
be by a military tribunal, without benefit of defense 
attorneys, without the admission of defense evidence or 
witnesses, and practically without cross examination. In 
spite of the unrest existing within the younger sectors 
of the clergy, official pressure is being exerted to in- 
crease the severity of treatment of the Catholics on 
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trial. Before leaving for Rome Father Sopena had re- 
quested permission to visit Julio Cerén, but this was 
denied him. 

The defendents in this forthcoming trial are: Julio 
Cerén Ayuso. (diplomat), Juan Gerona Pena (lawyer), 
Luciano Rincén Vega (journalist), Raimundo Ortega 
(law student), Julian Viejo (of the faculty of the 
School of Mines), Luis Marcos (worker and student 
of Economics), Ramén Cortés, Antonio Martinez Del- 
gado, Esteban Pulgar Torralba, Ignacio Ruiz and Luis 
Chaves. Raimundo Ortega and Ramon del Cura were 
subjected to the worst maltreatments during the inter- 
rogations. 


OPPOSITION ACTIVITIES 

In spite of this sombre picture the morale of the op- 
position has not declined in the least. Furthermore 
there is a widespread belief that many Spaniards, all 
of whom are enemies of the regime but who chose not 
to make a move last June, may well play more active 
roles on future occasions because of the deteriorating 
economic conditions resulting from the so-called “eco- 
nomic stabilization.” 

It is no secret that various groups continue to main- 
tain a liaison with a view to ultimate joint action. A 
Committee of Coordination of Democratic Forces could 
soon become a reality. The Popular Liberation Front 
(FLP), the Left-wing Christian Democrats, the Demo- 
cratic Social Action (ASD) and other groups have al- 
ready taken steps along these lines. Also, in spite of 
its persecution by the police, the ASU is amplifying its 
activities, which may well spread out into labor and 
syndical fields. According to the latest reports from 
Barcelona things are going even farther there. 

Without any doubt whatsoever the coming months 
will bring a rise in opposition activities and an evolu- 
tion in the hitherto dormant conscience of many Span- 
iards. It is also possible that Sr. Castiella’s spectacular 
trips will not succeed in their purpose of bolstering up 
the Caudillo’s prestige in international spheres. In this 
connection let us relate an anecdote: 

A few days ago the decoding section of a Spanish 
Governmental ministry intercepted a cable sent by a 
very high-ranking Cuban official to the Cuban Chargé 
d’Affaires in Madrid. The gist of the message, appar- 
ently sent in reply to an inquiry, was that the Cuban 
Embassy was authorized to grant asylum to any Span- 
iards requesting it; furthermore, the message went so 
far as to state that any Spaniards receivmg asylum in 
the Embassy would have their passage paid to Cuba, 
where they would find hospitality and employment. 

But the best part of the story was this: apparently 
a discarded code was used deliberately, so that the oc- 
cupant of El Pardo would be sure to take notice! 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, September 1, 1959 
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